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THREE SCANDINAVIAN ETYMOLOGIES 


ASSAR JANZEN 
University California, Berkeley 


Norw. dial. tammutt ‘reticent’ 


OSS! lists from the dialects Laudal and the 

neighborhood Mandal the southernmost part Nor- 
way the word ‘depressed and reticent, crestfallen.’ 
states that the word pronounced with the principal stress 
the last syllable and surmises that not entirely native, prob- 
ably because the accentuation, which foreign the Mandal 
dialect (cf. below). 

considers the etymology the word obscure and ac- 
cepts hesitatingly Ross’ guess that has foreign origin. 

the modern dialects including the dialect 
Mandal, is, indicated, matter extremely rare occurrence 
that the main stress compound word, disregarding prefixed 
elements, rests the second component. This particularly 
true the Mandal district. far the appellatives are con- 
cerned, this type accentuation seems almost completely 
But the farther proceed into the country, the 
more often find the chief stress the last element com- 
pound Amund Larsen points out, apparent 
that the stress the first element more frequent the most 
would rather say 
dialects, i.e., the dialects along the south coast, the central 
parts Oplandet (not including all the narrower valleys branch- 


Hans Ross, Norsk Ordbog (1895), 803. 

Alf Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk ordbok (1919), 770. 

See Amund Larsen Festskrift til Alf Torp (1913), 38. 
Amund Larsen, cit.; Skulerud, 140 fi. 
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ing out from the central ones), the Trondheim district, and 
northern Norway (Nordland, Finnmark). Larsen does not 
venture decide whether the geographical distribution the 
accentual pattern nominal compounds different parts the 
country can explained reflecting different conditions 
communication; whether originates older difference, 
which, particularly the East, has furthered the leveling 
favor the stress the first element. 

survey the place names which the old pronunciation 
and accentuation are usually better preserved than the appel- 
latives indicates that Larsen’s first alternative gives the main 
reason for the lack stress the second element compound 
nouns dialects. The regions where the stress 
the first component more less the only accentuation 
existence are those where various influences from without are 
most evident. 

The possibility that the principal stress the second element 
formerly was more characteristic the dialects 
than today seems evidenced some place names. Larsen® 
mentions the following compound names from Agder, formerly 
Lister and Mandal Amt, with the chief stress the second ele- 
ment retained: (pronounced com- 
pound Old Norse bard, n., barde, the sense ‘edge’ 
and akr, ‘cultivated field’; the vowel the first component 
owes its quality regressive assimilation, which keeping 
with the main stress the second 
(pronounced compound Old Norse for ‘in 
front of’ and Moripen Froland (pronounced 
compound Old Norse mér, ‘sandy heath’ and 
‘depression the ground,’ here fixed the old definite 
dative singular). 

The dialects the coastal districts southern Norway 
have been exposed foreign influences for several centuries. 
particular, Danish phenomena have affected these Norwegian 


Loc. 

Cf. Rygh, Norske 51. the change k>g 
see below. 

The first phonetic form given Larsen, loc. cit.; the second occurs 
Rygh, op. cit., 135. 
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dialects. This evident, for instance, the phonology, where 
etc. 

Now, since the dialects the interior districts Norway 
largely retain the stress the last element compound nouns, 
and since the place names the coastal region show some traces 
the same accentuation, can hardly unjustified assume 
that the dialects closer the coast earlier also knew this type 
stress considerably larger extent than the case today. 
Hence follows that the shift accent has been largely due 
the active communication between the coastal regions and foreign 
countries, first and foremost Denmark and Sweden. The Danish 
influence reached Norway both directly across the sea and, more 
slowly, spreading along the Swedish coastal strip. Thus, the 
surprising accentuation Norw. dial. could sur- 
vival older accentual conditions. But this presumption must 
motivated acceptable reason why the stress the 
second element was retained this particular word, whereas 
all other words was shifted the first element. However, 
since the shift accent must have taken place long time ago, 
and since the formation may rather young, 
possible that the accentuation this word relic older 
conditions. this the case, which seems most likely, 
reason must found for the unexpected accentuation. And 
this, think, not difficult, soon the etymology the word 
has been established, which serves explain the reason for the 
possible retention older accentuation. any rate, the 
fact that the principal stress rests the last syllable 
mutt is, opinion, argument against etymology based 
native Norwegian words, they can found. And this 
seems possible. 

Norw. dial. see older form The 
first element this compound the unumlauted stem 
the Old Norse verb ‘to silent.’ This stem occurs 
several derivatives, e.g., Olcel. ‘(inclined keep) 
Mod. Icel. ‘silent, Norw. dial. 


Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, pp. 1004, 1066. 
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togoll, tegjall, ‘silent, speaking little This stem 
also constitutes the first element certain other compounds, 
which fact may have bearing the etymology 
Norw. dial. (Trysil, Numedal) ‘(preferring keep) 
West-Swed. dial. (Bohuslin) 
‘sparing words, Mod. Icel. 
The second components these words are 
easily recognizable. The element -mild has the same meaning 
‘inclined to, having ease for’ Mod. Norw. and Swed. grdt- 
mild, Mod. Dan. graadmild, gredemild ‘tearful, lachrymose.’ All 
the other forms the second component, Mod. Icel. 
Swed. dial. -mdlad are derivatives from 
n., Dan., Norw., Swed. ‘speech’; cf. Mod. 
Dan. and Norw. Swed. ‘low-voiced; 
The second element the postulated the same 
word Mod. Norw. ‘vexatious, West-Swed. dial. 
(Bohuslin) ‘reticent, silent because Mod. 
Dan. mut ‘unobliging, unfriendly, Frisian mut ‘sullen, 
silent, unwilling disinclined The Scand. word mutt 
also occurs the first element Mod. Dan. mut-laden (earlier 
also mut-ladende) ‘somewhat and the second element 
West-Swed. dial. stért-mutt ‘sour, This 
stem may also found several derivatives the Ger- 
manic languages, such the adjectives Mod. Scand. (dial.) 
East-Swed. dial. (Finland) Dan. dial. 


Aasen, Norsk Ordbog, 795; Ross, cit., 802. 

Aasen, loc. cit.; Ross, loc. cit. 

Manuscript records Institutet ortnamns- och dialektforskning vid 
Hégskola, Géteborg, Sweden (IODG). 

Bléndal, loc. cit. 

Ordbog over det danske Sprog (ODS) 12, col. 478; Knudsen-Sommerfelt, 
Norsk col. 2895; Svenska Akademiens ordbok (SAOB), col. 
1381. 

Knudsen-Sommerfelt, op. cit. col. 236. 

JODG. 

ODS 14, col. 587. 

Gloss. der fries. Sprache, herausgeg. von Engelstoft und Molbech 
(1837). 

ODS 14, col. 588. 

JODG. 
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all with the meaning ‘taciturn, surly,’ etc., and the verb 
Norw. and Swed. (dial.) mutta, older Dan. mutte ‘to sullen, 
mumble, 

Several other verbs with the meaning ‘to mumble, mutter’ 
etc. are derived with and r-suffixes from the stem e.g., 
Swed. (dial.) mutila, ‘to Norw. dial. ‘to 
chew slowly; walk around Norw. (dial.) 
‘to mumble, handle things the sly,’ Swed. ‘to mutter, 
grumble,’ Germ. dial. Engl. mutter ‘to speak 
low tones with the mouth nearly closed; speak low in- 
distinct tones expressive dissatisfaction which one dare not 
utter more openly, murmur, 

The stem is, generally assumed, onomatopoetic 
origin, imitating low-pitched, mumbling sound, produced with 
the mouth almost closed. The many words the different Ger- 
manic languages that contain this stem are not necessarily 
common origin, but may have been formed independently. 
Such formations are, for instance, Engl. mutter, Swed. mut- 
person who mumbles mutters often more less 
sullen discontented. Therefore only natural that the 
stem also acquired the sense sullen, blunt attitude 
mind.’ muttering person likely also keep little aside 
from others. This reflected the meaning couple Scan- 
dinavian words listed above. 

The Norw. dial. word evidently not very old 
formation. Its geographical distribution seems locally 
highly limited, since known only from couple counties 
southern Norway. The very relationship between the meanings 
the two components the word indicates that the formation 


See the dictionaries cited above and, for instance, Rietz, 
dialekt-lexikon (1877), 449; Feilberg, Bidrag til ordbog over jyske 
(1886 ff.), 635; Vendell, Ordbok dstsvenska 
(1923); Wigforss, Sédra Hallands folkmdl, 290. 

SAOB, col. 1680. 

Aasen, op. cit., 515; Ross, cit., 529. 

New English Dictionary, 

Cf. Hellquist, Svensk etymologisk ordbok (1939), 671; Det svenska 
och ursprung, 255. 
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must comparatively young: both stems, and have 
about the same meaning. thus represents semantic 
tautology. Obviously transformation from original com- 
pound with logical relation between the two elements has 
taken place. Such changes, often caused folk-etymological 
associations, usually have distribution which locally highly 
restricted. 

The basic word was doubt tagmild, which widely spread 
the Norw. dialects. possible that this word some dia- 
lects had the principal stress the last element, but this has 
real significance for argument. The word also used 
the same dialects There existed, then, collaterally 
the vocabulary the same dialects the two words tagmild and 
mutt, which had almost identical meanings. And happened 
that certain dialect this conformity meaning caused the 
substitution -mutt for -mild. The reason for this easy see. 
The element -mild did not denote ‘sullenness’ 
sense present both the compound and the simplex 
mutt. Through the substitution -mutt for -mild the meaning 
the compound was more clearly actualized. Looked upon 
from this viewpoint, the new formation psychologi- 
most natural phenomenon. 

the word *tagmutt was rather old, possible that had 
the chief stress the last syllable. This is, however, indi- 
cated above, rather unlikely. think the change happened 
the following manner. When the original word tagmild, probably 
with the main stress the first syllable, was transformed into 
the stress was shifted the last syllable. This became 
the dominant part the new word because certain inclina- 
tion revitalize the meaning. such cases very often hap- 
pens that the principal stress shifted the most dominant 
syllable the word. This phenomenon closely related and 
the same nature what may call “contrasting stress,” 
occurring particularly place names when one name con- 
trasted with another (cf. with but also 
appellatives.* 


(1915), 
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Due Danish influence, was shifted the coastal 
region southern Norway already the medieval period (cf. 
The transformation into *tagmutt, hardly 
dates that far back. This means that the actual phonetic form 
tagmild the time the transformation was 
cf. and ‘evening’), and accordingly the new 
formation was the stress which immediately came 
rest the last syllable. unstressed position before another 
consonant, had tendency disappear. 

Since now the form was unique the accentual 
system the dialect where existed, the language 
did not react compound common type such /av- 
‘low-voiced.’ The second element was naturally 
felt and conceived the word ‘silent, sullen.’ But after the 
loss there was association possible between and any 
other word. The meaning this first element was lost the 
folk-mind. was more like prefixal compound the 
same type and rhythm Mod. Norw. ‘red swollen 
with weeping,’ ‘disheartened, bashful.’ Such compounds 
exist abundance all Scandinavian dialects. was 
rhythmically associated with such prefixal words, and this made 
the retention the stress the final syllable possible and 
natural, and made the word unicum the South-Norw. di- 
alects. 


IT. Older Swedish mutta ‘to hide, thrifty’ 


earlier Swedish there existed verb mutia, for which 
lists two citations. One them occurs translation 
from 1615 from which the following 
passage quoted (p. 333): Mongen muttar och kistebotn, 
och weet dogh icke hwem thet effter hans och 
bekomma skal. The second source referred work or- 


See Amund Larsen, Oversigt over norske bygdemdl (1897), pp. 38, 

find better English expression equivalent Germ. 
Swed. 

col. 1679. 

The title Schroderus’ translation Andeligh til 
from original Casman. 
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thography Aurivillius from citation given 
from this book. 

the case obsolete words SAOB always gives not only the 
first but also the last occurrence found. Thus, the life time the 
verb mutia was limited the 17th century. How long lived 
the dialects before and after this century is, course, im- 
possible determine. 

grateful Dr. Pelle Holm, bead the editorial staff 
SAOB, for the information that other evidence the verb 
question has been found between the years 1615 and 1693. 

SAOB gives the meaning the verb ‘to hide; 
save; economical stingy.’ Dr. Holm informs that 
the word Aurivillius’ book occurs list words with di- 
vergent spelling, and that the meaning given ‘parcus esse,’ 
‘to thrifty.’ 

Concerning the etymology the verb mutia SAOB says that 
its origin unknown and refers Norw. dial. muta ‘to hide.’ 
The latter verb, however, has long stem vowel. hard 
see how SAOB could explain the etymological relation between 
muta and The former loan word Scandinavian, 
presumably from while the latter native word (see 
below). 

the previous section (I. Tammutt) found that the verb 
Norw. dial. mutra, which usually preserves its original sense 
‘to mutter, grumble,’ has also developed the secondary mean- 
ing ‘to act the sly.’ seems possible that mutta the 
passage quoted above from Schroderus means ‘to act the 
sly, sneaking about’ rather than ‘to hide, economical.’ 
person who acts surreptitiously often likely hide some- 
thing. Thus, only short step from ‘to act the sly’ 
‘to And one who hides money goods thrifty, eco- 
nomical; cf. Aurivillius’ meaning ‘parcus esse.’ 

also possible that mutia was often used connection 
with other verbs verbal expressions which meant ‘to hide, 
save’; cf. muttar och ligger such cases its 


See Torp, cit., 441. 
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meaning might have become that the 
other verb expression. 

the Norw. dialect there verb (from 
*miita, with short stem vowel) ‘to chew,’ which evidently 
closely related mutta ‘to mumble’; cf. mutia, which 
Swed. dial. means ‘to mutter,’ Norw. dial. ‘to chew slowly.’ 
This verb (<*miita) also occurs the Telemark dialect; 
cf. muta undan ‘to put possible that also earlier 
Swed. mutia was often used connection with such adverbs 
undan, ‘away, aside,’ and therefore that the verb proper 
incorporated the meaning the whole adverbial phrase. 

Thus, there are several possible ways explain the meaning 
‘to economical,’ evidenced Aurivillius, having developed 
from ‘to not know how well Aurivillius knew the 
verb. But probably knew from sources other than Schro- 
derus. possible that Aurivillius himself extracted gen- 
eralized the meaning the verb proper from connections with 
other words expressions (cf. mutta undan, mutta och ligga 
etc.). the verb itself had this way actually de- 
veloped the new meaning ‘to economical.’ 

any rate, seems quite certain that older Swed. 
documented from Schroderus and Aurivillius, identical 
with Swed. dial. older Dan. mutte ‘to mutter,’ and that 
the meaning changed via ‘to act the sly’ and ‘to hide’ into 
‘to economical.’ few suggestions illustrate the possible 
semantic development have been given above. 


III. Norw. dial. viggbit, veggbit, ‘eye-tooth, tusk’ 


From Telemark southern Norway Ross* lists the word 
‘eye-tooth people and animals,’ and from the 
neighboring district Numedal gives the current 
form. Skulerud® gives the form vig(g)bit, adding that the first 
vowel half-long. Ross does not etymologize the word, but 


Norw. dial. muta undan, see Ross, op. cit., 525; Torp, op. cit., 
pp. 435, 442. 

Ross, Norsk Ordbog, 908 

Double letters indicate long sound. 
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refers Norw. (dial.) vigg, ‘wedge’ and South-Norw. dial. 
vigtonn ‘tusk pig.’ hard see the meaning behind this, 
since vigg represents different word from the first element 
vigtonn (see below). 

his etymological dictionary identifies the first com- 
ponent viggbit, veggbit with Norw. dial. vigg ‘wedge.’ This word 
the same Old Norse veggr, m., Swed. dial. vigg, 
earlier Dan. vegge, m., etc. the Norw. dialects vigg shows 
different vocalism: and and intermediate shades. The reason 
for this difference the palatalization before (in gen. 
sing. gen., dat. pl. veggja, which has not taken 
place all dialects. Torp’s etymology thus easily explains the 
difference vocalism, since original could not have de- 
veloped into according the laws sound change. 

the other hand, this etymology involves the disadvantage 
that separates veggbit from the synonymous Norw. 
dial. vigtonn. The latter word listed from the region 
Bergen under the form tooth which longer bent 
outwards more than the others.’ knows the word 
viktaann from Telemark, viigta(a)nn from the 
south-east corner Norway. His translation ‘pig’s tusk.’ 
gives the form (with half-long from the 
south-east part Telemark. This word easily identified with 
Old Norse ‘eye-tooth, tusk.’ The first element 
‘battle, fight,’ and the relation between the two components 
the same as, for instance, Old Norse ‘pole used 

appears rather unlikely that the first element the two 
synonymous words vigbit and vigtonn should different ori- 
gin. opinion they are identical. Norw. dial. 
veggbit see substantivization older adjective 
‘who which bites battle, (sharply) This compound, 


Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk ordbok, 863. 

this palatalization, see Seip, Norsk til omkring 
1370, 256; Kock, Svensk ljudhistoria 220; Hellquist, Svensk ety- 
mologisk ordbok under vigg(e), 1341. 

Aasen, Norsk Ordbog, 932. 

Op. cit., 909. 

Op. cit., 345. 
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then, the same nature Old Norse 
vigrisinn, all meaning ‘brave battle.’ 

the vowel the first syllable has been 
shortened and the consonant lengthened, phenomenon often 
occurring compound words. The same change quantity has 
taken place the above mentioned Norw. dial. vig(g)tonn, 

well known, certain animals have tusks their princi- 
pal weapon. Very often the tusk has the shape wedge, which 
Norw. dialects called vigg, etc. the course time 
the old word ‘battle’ disappeared the dialects. And so, 
when the first component had developed into vigg-, 
was only natural that the phonetic similarity and the actual 
shape the tooth which the word vigg denotes produced the 
result that vigg- viggbit was associated with vigg ‘wedge.’ 
this folk-etymological transformation caused the sub- 
stitution for since vigg ‘wedge’ there has the form 
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MOBERG’S EMIGRANTS AND THE 
NATURALISTIC TRADITION 


WALTER JOHNSON 
University Washington 


province and its rural population have been 

the concern Vilhelm Moberg since the beginning 
his literary career. himself, has centered his 
interest primarily farmers and what has happened them 
and their families during the last century and half. Keenly 
aware the tremendous changes that have taken place the 
rural communities that time, has produced substantial 
number novels, plays, and other works that deal directly 
with one another phase the change from fairly self- 
sufficient farm community interdependent segment 
industrialized nation, which the ways life and the ways 
thinking have radically changed. one work after the other, 
has either explained and told about people the old closely- 
knit community that longer exists about their descendants 
the generations that have faced the problems rapidly 
changing world. his works has dealt homely detail with 
the physical, economic, political, agricultural, social, religious 
and moral aspects life rural achievement that 
has made him one the most distinguished and most widely 
read writers time that has seen one great Swedish writer 
after the other appear what clearly one the greatest 
periods Swedish literature. His major contribution has been 
regional literature. For Americans, the most interesting part 
his contribution has been that which concerns emigrants from 
the United States. 

Within the last century the province has lost substantial por- 
tions its population both other parts Sweden and 
other countries, primarily America.! His two most recent 
books, Utvandrarna (1949; published The Emigrants Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1951) and Jnvandrarna (1952; 


Allan Kastrup The Making Sweden (1953) says that more than 
200,000 people emigrated from America between 1850 and 1910. 
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published The Immigrants Simon and Schuster), deal with 
the emigration rural America and their settle- 
ment eastern Minnesota. Eagerly awaited many the 
surviving emigrants both from and other provinces and 
perhaps even more many their descendants who had be- 
come increasingly aware their Swedish-American heritage 
the results the celebration 1948 the centenary the 
first Swedish settlements the upper Mississippi valley area 
and the increasing prestige that Sweden has enjoyed 
America during the last few decades, The Emigrants received 
mixed reception. Damned heartily few, praised enthusi- 
astically many, and read hundreds thousands Sweden 
and many America, The Emigrants now the novel which 
above all others presents the story Swedish emigrants typical, 
suspect, the rural emigrants among the more than million 
Swedes who emigrated the United States before World War 
That was written literary man with extraordinary nar- 
rative skill, astonishingly thorough knowledge the back- 
ground the emigrants, and keen insight into human nature 
may well mean that will remain the novel that will give readers 
our day and the future the most vital interpretation the 
emigrants. 

Like the prose many others the twentieth-century 
Swedish writers, Moberg’s prose fiction has its roots nine- 
teenth-century naturalism and realism, particularly what 
might well called Strindbergian naturalism. well known, 
Scandinavian naturalism has rarely coincided with continental 
The Scandinavians have accepted heredity and en- 
vironment determinative factors the individual’s existence; 
they have been very much aware the struggle for existence, 
natural selection, the individual’s will live, and his basic 
animal nature, and they have given serious consideration the 
problems arising from instincts and desires. While accepting 
much the naturalistic view life, Scandinavian writers have 
usually qualified their realism and naturalism looking upon 
man something more than mere animal mere machine 
without free will; they have believed that individual responsi- 
bility cannot eliminated. Strindberg says, “There 
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always margin The Scandinavian writers, 
pessimistic though many them may their consideration 
some aspects man’s present and future, nevertheless feel 
there least chance something can done about both 
man’s immediate and future environment and the heredity 
man’s descendants. this measure idealism that made 
Ibsen say, goes down into cesspool take bath; 
down into cesspool clean and that made Strindberg 
spend much his lifetime not only pointing out the flaws 
human nature and its environment but suggesting, directly 
and indirectly, what could done about it—slowly but surely 
people willed individually and collectively it. 

This element idealism naturalism did not conflict essen- 
tially with the idealism the Swedish neo-romantics the turn 
the century. The neo-romantics had been reared in- 
environment which stressed the importance the 
scientific approach the study human beings products 
their heredity and environment; they had become used the 
analysis the individual human being and the analysis 
the community. Differences between the two groups lay partly 
(1) the neo-romantics’ more apparent preference for the 
more restricted geographical area, and (2) their greater 
reliance imagination and poetic insight. Both factors help 
account for the rise important regional literature 
Sweden. many the works the regionalists appear love 
the place birth, love the soil, faith the value 
land the ultimately most important source security, and 
belief man’s potentialities. The two Swedish groups, the 
naturalists and the neo-romanticists, had much common. 

Moberg, too, has revealed his intense interest his immedi- 
ate environment, love the soil and conviction that the 
secure and even good life has directly with the possession 
fertile land, and belief the potentialities for good well 
for evil man. But his works date, his approach has 


Creditors. 

Zucker his The Master Builder quotes Ibsen saying: 
“Only with this difference, that Zola descends into the take bath, 
cleanse it” (p. 181). 
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been primarily the naturalistic one: objective study and 
analysis people and their environment possible without the 
pleading any special causes except—to appreciable extent 
implication—those that assure the freedom the individual 
develop his potentialities within social and political frame- 
work rational law and order. Apparently Moberg’s conviction 
has always been that his characters must understood and 
presented fully humanly possible the author without 
regard popular prejudice puritanical hypocrisy. 

Anyone who wants understand Moberg’s emigrants must 
keep the foregoing mind, particularly wants avoid 
superficial and emotional response group emigrants who 
include among them parish prostitute and teller tales 
that first reading will not bolster his pride extravagantly 
heroic pioneers ancestors who never existed except the 
human imagination the sentimentalized accounts earlier 
writers. Moberg has rarely, ever, accepted the implications 
the conspiracy silence, nor has seen any need for one 
presenting the emigrants the environment from which they 
came. 

Moberg’s concept the human individual extremely real- 
istic or, you will, naturalistic Scandinavian sense the 
While Moberg frankly accepts the naturalists’ idea that 
people are members the animal kingdom and consequently 
share with the other animals the physical instincts, urges, de- 
sires, and drives, exceedingly aware the qualities which 
distinguish man from the other animals. Moberg’s stress the 
sexual aspects life has undoubtedly distressed some his 
readers who have seen fit disregard deplore the implications 
the increased knowledge the nature man that has become 
fairly common knowledge within the last century. Moberg 
recognizes his emigrants physical beings and, his attempt 
giving well-rounded characterization each them, gives 
detailed but far from and exhaustive account 
the sex life each the adults and adolescents. His 
has apparently been that has done this frankly and not 
means circumlocution and romantic suggestion; his treatment 
matter-of-fact and objective that any objective soci- 
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ologist, doctor, or, for that matter, any mature adult. Moberg’s 
the normally and happily mated Karl Oskar and 
Kristina, the sexually frustrated Jonas Petter, the unfor- 
tunate but undefeated Ulrika, and the young emigrants who are 
gradually awakening sex are honest and frank, but they are 
neither exaggerated nor unduly stressed. 

Moberg obviously does not accept the puritanical notion that 
the body evil, but does believe that the animal man can 
the source both good and evil. Like Ibsen and Strindberg 
and many their contemporaries, Moberg believes that that 
good which allows the individual develop all his powers, 
physical, emotional, and intellectual within the framework 
rationally organized society. What happened, for example, 
the child Ulrika evil; the life that Kristina and Karl Oskar 
share husband and wife good. 

The emigrants are not merely physical beings with physical 
needs and hungers; they are, each his own way, thinking, 
reasoning, feeling individuals, with some freedom will and 
moral responsibility. such they vary very much, for Moberg 
has romantic notion about equality endowment devel- 
opment among the members any group. knows that indi- 
vidual differences exist and that some these differences are 
due heredity and some them environment. 

Although Moberg makes clear that many the people the 
native environment were out-and-out unfortunate their 
heredity, has not included single one these his group 
emigrants. All the sixteen smdlinningar—the children 
implication—are basically good sound healthy stock. They are 
“the sound body, the enterprising, the courageous, the dis- 
contented, the aggressive, and the Moberg 
says (p. least, tells their stories, they have the 


The Emigrants, interesting parallel occurs Dr. Gunnar Westin’s 
och kyrkan (Stockholm, 1932), var ungt och friskt blod, 
som med emigrantstrémmen flét bort landet. Statistiken lamnar klart 
besked. Det var regel icke heller veklingarna och sociala fragor slumrande, 
som hembygden och satte mot och politiska ideal 
voro icke frammande utvandrarna, och ekonomiska motiven 
omtankar hem och barn, omtankar som alla tider varit 
vande social Dessa min och kvinnor voro utan boklig bildning 
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potentialities being all that—each within his own limitations. 
Moberg distinguishes with great care, for example, between the 
rich potential intellectual endowment the alert, questioning, 
dreaming Robert and his simpler, naive companion, Arvid. But, 
accepting the hereditary limitations given them Moberg, the 
reader can only regard all them people who given the 
necessary opportunity can create for themselves lives that will 
rich not only for themselves but for the community. 

Moberg like Strindberg and most the other great Scan- 
dinavian naturalists and realists devoting greater attention 
environment than heredity. Like his predecessors, Moberg 
believes that the environment will affect the development 
every man and that can twist and misshape the lives many. 
Moberg’s approach this factor the presentation his 
emigrants much the same the one Ibsen happily phrased 
when said that the real enemies society are “ignorance, 
poverty, and the ugly conditions Apparently not suffer- 
ing from any chauvinism, Moberg presents the mid-nineteenth- 
century environment show how ignorance, poverty, 
and the ugly conditions life their native parish had affected 
the development each his adult and adolescent emigrants. 
Writing with knowledge, understanding and love his emi- 
grants, presents them products specific parish environ- 
ment, whic has studied and mastered. 

The parish the 1840’s was hardly conducive the devel- 
opment democratically free men and women the kind that 
Moberg believes any rationally organized community should 


och ett oprivilegierat folkskikt. Men den uppatstigande och 
folkklassen. ville skaka sig banden det gamla 
svenska Man har understundom sett ned emigranterna, och 
man tycker sig ibland att deras varit lag. Ingen vill 
att iakttagelsen haft fog sig, men man icke 
nybyggena med den gamla virldens kultur- 
férfinad kultur kunde byggas endast grundvalen det 
primira kulturarbete, som otaliga jordbrukarna och arbetarna stora 
féretagen 

Enemy the People, Act IV: det fordummelsen, fattigdom- 
men, stygghet over som forretter den fandens gjerning!” Fordum- 
melsen includes both stupidity and ignorance; the stupidity and ignorance 
induced environmental factors. 
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produce. great detail, Moberg presents the physical back- 
ground—the stony soil (Karl Oskar’s farm his king- 
dom”’), the weather and general the climate, which could not 
then depended upon support the people’s efforts eke out 
even existence and get ahead little each year 
provide security for large families from birth death. was 
physical environment that that time had possibilities 
for expansion provide for the rapidly increasing population; 
the land was decidedly limited both extent and use. was 
physical environment for 1,925 inhabitants: 

Besides the 254 peasants and cotters who owned and lived assessed land, 
there were persons listed artisans and apprentices, squatters, en- 
listed soldiers, innkeepers, horse traders, house-to-house peddlers. There 
were also 274 farm servants, bedesmen and bedeswomen, 104 “ordinary 
poor,” sick and crippled, deaf and dumb, blind, nearly blind, almost 
lame, lame, near idiots, idiots, half idiot, whores and thieves. the 
last page the church book, under the heading the Parish,” were 
listed persons who had moved away and never been further heard from 
(p. 

Aside from these there were the four more fortunate families 
Paul Rudeborg (the one noble family the parish), the parish 
dean Enok Brusander, Sheriff Alexander and the 
well-to-do churchwarden and storekeeper, Per Persson. What 
should plain from this representative passage and from 
practically every other section the book that Moberg set 
out present highly realistic account the environment from 
which the emigrants came, environment which for most 
its people meant ignorance, poverty and ugly conditions life 
and which he, like many the Scandinavian writers from Ibsen 
and Strindberg on, feels could not provide adequately even the 
minimum needs the way food, shelter, and clothing, cer- 
tainly little opportunity for the development special 
gifts talents that any one individual might have, and op- 
portunity for the average member such community attain 
ownership land and thus gain security. realistic 
and, any sentimentalist, unflattering presentation 
ancestral parish that accurate according the records and 
the testimony the older members emigrant groups 
America. rural counterpart the city backgrounds that 
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nineteenth-century novelists elsewhere Europe presented 
(Dickens, for example), and certainly keeping with the 
notions that Americans have been given, and out school, 
the unhappy conditions from which most the nineteenth- 
century immigrants had fled. 
From these 1,925 inhabitants his Ljuder Moberg 
has selected sixteen the most fortunate heredity and po- 
tentially most promising the inhabitants, nine them either 
adults adolescents. All the nine have been affected seriously 
their physical environment, all them their social, re- 
ligious and moral, political, and economic environment, but, 
Moberg presents them and their stories, not single one 
them has been permanently injured twisted that, given 
opportunity, cannot escape from the binding and mutilat- 
ing effects ignorance, poverty, and the ugly conditions life. 
The community from which they leave historically ac- 
poverty the rule rather than the exception, ignorance 


Moberg regards Ljuder parish typical. See xiii: were 
similar other parishes Sweden that time.” 

Any recent history Sweden supplies evidence. Take, for example, this 
passage 360 Ingvar Andersson’s Sveriges historia (Stockholm, 1950): 
“Men livet landet under detta hade ocks sina sidor, 
och betydde och andra samband med skiftet 
minst; den var jordbruksarbetarnas som tidigare har 
flera sammanhang. Den starka befolkningstillvaxten fortsatte, med 
hjalp ‘freden, vaccinen och potiterna,’ fér att Tegnérs aning 
cyniska och férenklande, men ord: var omkring 2,400,000 
1810 till 3,500,000 1850. var det endast som den 
egentliga bondeklassen kunde bereda detta tillskott, 
nyodlingen och driftsintensifieringen trots allt till och upp- 
delningen redan existerande gardar kunde viss Det fanns 
heller storindustri, som kunde uppsuga Over- 
skottet stannade alltsi kvar landet, tjanande eller som olika 
friare lantarbetartyper. Torpare, som brukade ett mindre stycke jord under 
bonden, var typ; annan var backstugusittarna, som hade fast bostad 
utan jord (“backstuga”) och sig det arbete som kunde till 
buds; tredje var statarna, d.v.s. arbetare med husbonden tillhérig 
problem lag dessa befolkningsgruppers snabba och ekonomiska 
lage under denna tid, och fattigvardsfrigan blev mest brannande. 
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revealed not only limited knowledge because inadequate 
education and, for all practical purposes, isolation from the 
outside world, but also the superstitious and general ac- 
ceptance what they are told. The ugly conditions life 
include matters that Moberg presents great detail: (1) the 
sharp class distinctions, (2) the close cooperation between 
state Church and civil government, both which are inter- 
ested preserving the status quo, (3) the servants’ law and 
other political and ecclesiastical provisions for encouraging and 
fostering blind obedience the four men who govern the 
parish and the institutions they represent, (4) the inadequate 
provisions for the unfortunate, (5) the hypocritical attitudes 
that condemn Ulrika but approve Per Persson, (6) the 
limitation educational opportunities the provision 
enough training only for the learning prescribed theological 
and official documents, (7) the utter lack encouragement for 
anyone who might have him the potentiality for escaping 
from the niche into which was born, (8) lack freedom 
thought, belief, and action, and (9) political inequality. 

Each the nine adult adolescent emigrants from the 
parish has been seriously affected, but none them has been per- 
manently defeated the factors their environment. Karl 
Oskar Nilsson seeks “‘a land where through work can help 
myself and mine”; his wife Kristina interested primarily 
providing not only the basic necessities for her family but 
bringing her children respectable members com- 
munity; Robert does not masters” and senses his middle 
teens that has him become far more than obedient 
hired man small farm; Arvid wishes escape from 
the practical results carelessly-made charge restricted 
community reminiscent Spoon River; Jonas Petter 
wants escape from marriage that was union farms 
rather than marriage man and woman; Danjel Andreas- 
son wants able worship God sees fit; Ulrika 
wants escape from society which permits the 


men genom ett fylligt framkommet samband med 
tidens 


“ag 
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“sale” its orphans and their exploitation 
community that willing judge its members hypocritically; 
Elin wants escape from community responsible really for 
her mother’s having become prostitute, and Inga-Lena wishes 
where the husband she loves goes (p. 173). 

The emigrants are promising lot. Everyone 
them physically fit, willing and even anxious work when 
and has the opportunity; each one eager better his lot; 
each one has ideals, standards, and dreams that promise well for 
his future and for the community that receives him. Not one 
them mentally stupid; Karl Oskar, Kristina, Ulrika, Elin, 
Jonas Petter, and even the Andreassons are above average in- 
tellectually, and Robert perhaps the intellectually most 
promising one the group. Arvid not far below average. 
They are realistically human, however; Moberg does not present 
any one them flawless. What does try successfully 
present well-rounded realistic-naturalistic characteriza- 
tion each one them, not simple person but highly 
complex individual. 

Moberg’s whole concept human nature stems, suspect, 
from the Strindberg the Moberg’s concept qualified 
naturalism just Strindberg’s fundamentally was. Moberg ap- 
parently believes that individual product his heredity, 
the times, and his environment, that must engage strug- 
gle for existence one many kinds, that basically 
animal insofar creature with senses, instincts, drives, 
and urges, but that more than mere animal that has 
measure freedom will, mind, sense responsibility, 
and imagination. 

Because his conviction that human beings are highly com- 
plex, has presented multitude facts and details which 
throw light the determinative factors each emigrant’s life. 
considers the behavior his characters, what they say and 
do, what they repeat parrot fashion and what they say that 
not mere repetition. interested well their fears and 
anxieties, their frustrations and their hopes. attempts 
for the emigrants century ago what modern sociologist 


See Strindberg’s Lady Julia. 
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might official case report order give complete 
presentation possible. 

Implicit, well stated again and again, Moberg’s faith 
human beings something great deal higher potentially 
than predatory and acquisitive creatures marionettes in- 
capable independent action. Given the opportunity, Moberg’s 
emigrants are capable functioning cooperatively and demo- 
cratically and doing something about achieving the good life 
for themselves and theirs. 

What the good life means Vilhelm Moberg clear from 
the very first page the novel the stress placed the indi- 
vidual, freedom, and the road.” Life the overpopu- 
lated parish home was not good for most its individual 
inhabitants; most individuals did not have the essential meas- 
ures freedom develop their potentialities; too many gates 
stood their way—an unkindly nature and human restrictions 
the forms set pattern behavior and legal and authori- 
tarian codes which did not permit religious freedom, social 
political equality, rational individual development. For Mo- 
berg, the good life apparently the democratically organized 
life which gives the individual the opportunity develop all 
his powers dignified human being who does not have bow 
his fellows because birth position they happen more 
fortunately placed than he. The opportunity own land, the 
right work order gather the basic necessities life, the 
right freedom from crippling interference from others, the 
right restrict one’s own actions rather than have them 
restricted unnecessary artificial codes, and the right find 
one’s own place life are very much parts Moberg’s concept 
the good life. 

Like many the earlier naturalists, Moberg keenly aware 
the time factor for his emigrants: 

And was, down through the years, through the path generations, 
down through centuries. 

About the middle the nineteenth century, however, the order un- 
changeableness was shaken its very foundations. Newly discovered powers 
came into use, wagons moved without horses, ships without sails, and distant 
parts the globe were brought close together. And new generation, able 
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read, came the printed word with tales land far away, land which 
emerged from the mists the saga and took the clearing, tempting aspects 
reality. 

The new land had soil without tillers and called for tillers without soil. 

opened invitingly for those who longed for freedom denied them home 
(p. ix). 
America was the land opportunity, freedom, and equality, and 
the emigrants were fortunate enough live the time that was 
right for them since America had plenty available good fertile 
soil, social and political equality, respect for work, and freedom 
religion. 

matter that has caused disappointment the inclusion 
several tall tales that some readers feel not shed any light 
the emigrants. analysis these tales suggests, however, 
their division into two obvious groups—those told the emi- 
grant Jonas Petter and those told the liar 
Fredrik Mattson from Blekinge. Jonas Petter’s stories are quite 
different from Fredrik’s motivation and content. Jonas Petter 
presented natural story teller who shortens “‘the fifty long 
miles his talk” (p. 185) and told what knew 
other people but about never word” (p. 
186). tells the stories Axelina and the miller Abro, the 
Stump Lotta Andersdotter’s murder her first 
husband, and Dean Drysell, Moberg explains, way 
compensation for the frustrations and unhappiness his ar- 
ranged marriage with Brita Stava: 


Jonas Petter knew all the crimes and evil deeds perpetrated wives 
against their husbands Konga County during the last hundred years (p. 182). 


and: 


Robert stared Jonas Petter; always told such unkind stories about 
women. was said that did this because himself was tormented 
wicked wife (p. 28). 


The stories tells are keeping with stories told down through 
the centuries (Chaucer’s and Boccaccio’s are like them), and 
they are keeping with stories that some emigrants and other 
men have delighted telling. They serve least one useful 
purpose: they shed great deal light one the major char- 
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acters, Jonas Petter, who has developed obsession about 
evil women but who knows very well that not all women are like 
Brita Stava and that even she much victim he. 

The stories told Fredrik Mattson—the stories the job 
with the Mormon prophet, the ship the Mississippi, and the 
house Chicago—are something else again. The only conceiv- 
able light that they throw Moberg’s emigrants the revela- 
tion the naivité, gullibility, and embarrassed interest such 
immature youngsters Robert and Arvid. Moberg had made 
those obvious qualities clear elsewhere. Readers who have ob- 
jected the inclusion these stories have valid reason for 
their objections: the stories are distracting elements which 
little explain the emigrants. What needs noticed any 
serious reader The Emigrants that the Mattson stories are 
not told any Moberg’s representative emigrants, and that 
the stories essential way affect the Moberg interpretation 
the emigrants. 

Moberg’s technique naturalistic-realistic. The analysis 
every phase each the adult adolescent emigrants ac- 
complished with the aid such devices analytical “By 
Way Introduction,” lists with key phrases statements, 
modification the stream-of-consciousness technique, and the 
use homely details great quantities. Feelings, thoughts, 
reactions, and behavior are all carefully presented, and the gen- 
erally smoothly-flowing narrative which results excep- 
tionally good and realistic novel about representative group 
rural emigrants from the time their first becoming aware 
the opportunity emigrate until they step ashore immigrants 
New York. They are believable people flesh and blood—not 
idealized fairy-tale characters—and are worthy the sane, but 
not sentimental, appreciation and admiration that the real 
pioneers deserve. 


REVIEWS 


Alexander. etymologisches Worter- 
buch. Franke AG. Verlag, Bern. Erste Lieferung, 1951. 
Zweite und dritte Lieferung, 1952. Pp. 400 (to con- 
tinued). 


REVIEWED STEFAN The Johns Hopkins University. 


When Dr. Alexander lifetime teacher 
comparative Old Norse and Germanic philology the Univer- 
sity Iceland, Reykjavik, and for many years its valued and 
beloved Rector (President), sometime the early thirties de- 
cided write etymological dictionary Icelandic, had 
already made number preparatory studies qualifying him for 
the work. had already written Primitive Old Norse gram- 
mar based the runic inscriptions (Frumnorren 
Reykjavik, 1920=Grammatik der urnordischen Runeninschriften, 
Heidelberg, 1923); historical grammar Old Icelandic 
tunga Reykjavik, lines very similar 
those Wright’s Old High German, Gothic, and Old 
English grammars, i.e., not only with phonological comparisons, 
Noreen, but also with morphological ones Heus- 
ler; book folk etymology and “sound painting” 
Icelandic (Hugur tunga, Reykjavik, 1926); and 
three treatises word formation: Die Suffixe Islindischen 
(Reykjavik, 1926-27), Die Komposita (Reyk- 
javik, 1929); and Die Mediageminata (Reyk- 
javik, 1929-30). was this point that began serious work 
the etymological dictionary. Walde-Pokorny’s Verglei- 
chendes der indogermanischen prachen came out during 
the years and was only natural that Dr. 
son should adopt their Indo-European roots basis com- 
parison. But that should adopt also the arrangement these 
roots, his Icelandic dictionary, was unfortunate 
say the least, for however admirable this system may be- 
cause based the phonology the Old Sanskrit gram- 
marians, can never satisfactory substitution for the prac- 
tical alphabetical order dictionary. Moreover, since the 
users the dictionary want Icelandic words and not Indo- 
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European roots, they have look them both register 
the end the book (not yet available) and the body the 
work. This time-consuming task for the user, but Dr. 
informs that chose this unfortunate system 
order save space. Therefore, can really not blamed, 
for considerations printing costs could not lightly waived 
Iceland between the two World Wars. is, the book can 
hardly used scholars other than Indogermanists until the 
complete list Icelandic words available the final volume. 

When Dr. started work his dictionary, the 
books that came nearest filling the gap for Icelandic etymol- 
ogies were: Falk and Torp, Etymologisk Ordbog over det norske 
det danske Sprog (Danish, ed., 1903; German ed., 1910-11) 
and Alf Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk ordbok (1919). The former 
German translation contains, according Dr. ca. 
5000 Icelandic words, mostly from the old language. But after 
Dr. had finished his (1947), there appeared 
Germany Ferdinand Holthausen’s Vergleichendes und 
logisches des Altwestnordischen, Altnorwegisch-is- 
einschliesslich der Lehn- und sowie der 
(1948). This dictionary alphabetically arranged, 
but leaves otherwise not little desired. very loose guess 
mine that might contain ca. 14,500 words. 

contrast this, Dr. has discussed ca. 20,000 
words from all periods the Icelandic language, treating the 
loan words separate list the end the work. has paid 
special attention the poetic words Old Icelandic wise 
thing because their presumably archaic nature), ety- 
mologizing about 2000 heiti (=poetical words). has likewise 
treated mythological names, but place and personal names only 
exceptionally. has worked through the rich literature the 
subject thoroughly the end the year 1947; after that his 
use naturally remained incomplete. fortunate that 
Holthausen includes the place and personal names, but other- 
wise his book limited Old Icelandic. 

Dr. finds that about 57% the 2200 Indo- 
European roots Walde-Pokorny are found Icelandic, the 
most archaic the Germanic languages, and that only ancient 
Greek has larger percentage. 
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such uncertain field etymology and such enor- 
mous collection, there will many debatable points that com- 
parativists and scholars the separate Indo-European lan- 
guages might single out for discussion. But not etymol- 
ogist and would hardly for take old master 
task his chosen field. criticism is, therefore, confined 
occasional missing word, questionable translation, and 
the like. fully aware that these things are really quite 
unimportant, and might therefore with impunity have been 
omitted from this review. presenting them not the spirit 
carping criticism, but rather out respect for great work. 


PAGE 

could belong here, although pronounced not ir-raudur. 

also 

vadhorn, also the name mountain (but place names are excluded). 

not mistaken, most interpreters take the gen. pl. 
“grandfather, ancestor.” Sveinbjérn Sigurjénsson vid 
40. probably Bléndal, since does not list but only 
his dictionary. But the matter not quite simple. 
gen. pl., should vorra and not vor da. vor declinable form 
(as one should expect from the poss. pron. adj. vor), then fits the nom. 
sg. f., and Dr. right. But the indeclinable gen. 
the pronoun vér, used instead the poss. pron. adj. (like okkar 
does not include the poss. pronouns, which could decide the matter for 
us; only investigation will give the answer. 

14. “das unsichere” dgurr Here suggestion (Skirnir, 1948) that 
was “crutch,” came too late for Dr. men- 
tion it. 

15. was, until lately, not “wagenlast,” but rather “sleigh load.” 

174. not see why English whore supposed Scandinavian loan word 
and not directly derived from O.E. hére. 

181. also Icelandic (cf. pérbergur 

186. Under haf, veng-haf fugls might have been listed expanse its 

187. “embryo,” konu leysist 

191. Under its (folk-etymological) variation might 
have been mentioned. 

196. “stay over night.” 

200. hund-vis, hund- used associated with the hund-red, cp. 
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226. Here should mentioned another (to skaka) 

232. skrati add the much more common form ‘‘a devil.” 

233. hrina. Here, too, “magic spell that takes effect.” 

235. krauma means also boil.” 

skramla “rattle” also Icelandic. 

242. helviti is, suspect, loan (translation) from O.E. hellewite. 

245. also 

250. hes does not mean “schnauze von rindern” but “wamme von rindern,” 
“dewlap.” 

261. hvimpinn used specially connection with horses. 

262. nisl. holf should 

265. the group etc. also belongs “bone dry.” 

268. rusti, from Lat. rusticus, also Icelandic. 

269. hrul has also the form connected with 

288. “Uber palatale aussprache des gud” very misleading, for the pro- 
nunciation with the addition labiodental (probably from 

290. ganti there verb gantast. 

291. kanka there adjective kank-vis “whimsical.” 

294. there frequent adjective galladur “faulty.” 

297. That kikja, kikir are not mentioned with their sources (MLG kiken, Dan. 
kikkert) probably because the loan words are relegated separate 
glossary. 


These comments ca. 300 pages the dictionary are, 
already stated, all very minor importance and way de- 
tract from the great value the work. exaggeration 
say that through this magnum opus Dr. has won 
place not only the foremost etymologist Icelandic, but also 
the front rank Germanic and, perhaps, Indo-European 
comparative linguists. 

Having finished most the work the dictionary 1943, 
Dr. surveyed his collection and found what him 
was strong evidence that there was correlation between speech 
sound and meaning. became convinced that many the 
speech sounds were intended meaningful gestures, and 
the extent that could suggest the gestural origin the Indo- 
European languages. this theory devoted his book 
frumtungu Indégermana frumheimkynni (Reykjavik, 1943), 
and, while writing it, had the pleasure discovering that Sir 
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Richard Paget had also believed the gestural origin lan- 
guage. Since then, has published numerous articles the 
subject and two books: Origin Language (Reykjavik, 1949) 
and Gestural Origin Language (Reykjavik, 1952). the first 
these books investigated Hebrew and found that lan- 
guage similarities the Indo-European languages, which ex- 
plained due common gestural origin. the latter book 
compared six unrelated languages: Indo-European, Hebrew 
(Semitic), Archaic Chinese, Polynesian, Turkish, and Green- 
landic (Eskimo), all which, believed, corroborated his 
theory. 

Since the development linguistic science during the nine- 
teenth century, scholars have usually frowned two types 
investigations: the origin language, and comparison 
related” languages. one was better aware this than the 
learned Dr. took therefore little courage 
his part breach the two mighty taboos once. 
hoped that his studies will give young scholars impetus inquire 
into these dark questions. And will, doubt, theirs 
decide what extent has failed succeeded arriving 
the truth. 


Gammelnorsk Homiliebok etter 619 QV. With introduction 
Trygve Knudsen. Oslo, 1952 (Corpus Codicum Nor- 
vegicorum Medii Aevi, Quarto Series Vol. I). Pp. 39+160. 
Price, 410 crowns (paper bound), 450 crowns (leather bound). 


REVIEWED EINAR HAUGEN, University Wisconsin. 
This facsimile edition the oldest Norwegian book comes 
the first new series quarto format under the general editor- 
ship Professor Didrik Arup Seip. folio series was started 
1950, when the Oslo Bylov was published. These publications 
form parallel the magnificent Icelandic codices published 
Munksgaard Copenhagen. The names the general 
editor and the special editor for this volume are both guaran- 
tees its high scholarly quality. 
The Old Norwegian Book Homilies does not allure readers 
its themes, and feared that few those who peruse 
its sermons have religious motives doing. Its most assiduous 
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readers and commentators have been the historians the Nor- 
wegian language, whom inexhaustible source mate- 
rials. Its 160 pages 30-odd lines each contain more Norwegian 
text than all the runic monuments and manuscript fragments 
which precede through thousand years. Dated scholars 
1200 shows the evidence century written tradi- 
tion Norway. But nothing whatever known about its history 
before the time when Arni Magnisson laid his hands and 
carried off Copenhagen. Here numbered 619 
Quarto, and bequeathed the University where landed 
1730. 

Its contents are miscellaneous, but apparently homogeneous, 
except for four leaves that have been inserted one the sev- 
eral lacunae the manuscript. The book opens with transla- 
tion Viriutibus Vitiis Alcuin, which Frederik Paasche 
his Norsk literaturhistorie described first major triumph 
the Norwegian language its relation Latin.” This 
followed sermons for various Sundays and holidays the 
church year, from Christmas All Saints’ Day. Mixed with 
these are sermons not associated with specific day, but in- 
tended give general admonition sinners. After St. Olaf’s 
day there special section miracles related about him, and 
near the end the book there vision embodying the familiar 
medieval motif debate between body and soul. The whole 
thing concluded exposition based the Lord’s Prayer. 
evident that the compilers this work were clerics, that 
they read their congregations from it, and that they were 
closely familiar with the religious literature their church, 
though not bound that they could not write directly and 
effectively Norwegian. The best known the sermons one 
which the Christian’s duties are symbolized terms the 
church structure itself; but the church described nothing less 
than Norwegian stave church. 

This work has special interest for American students 
Scandinavian because the best diplomatic reprint was produced 
Professor George Flom 1929. His edition, which ap- 
peared the University Illinois Studies Language and 
Literature (Vol. 14, No. 4), replaced the quite inadequate edi- 
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tion Unger from 1862-64. The language the Homilie- 
bok has been discussed numerous articles, and enters into 
every history the Norwegian language. The fundamental work 
here was Elis Wadstein’s Fornnorska Homiliebokens ljudlira 
(Uppsala, 1890); his conclusions were supplemented and revised 
Marius Hegstad his fyre 1350 (Oslo, 
1907). Trygve Knudsen contributes extensive introduction 
this edition which sums and evaluates the various 
theories that have been advanced concerning the language 
the manuscript. But the introduction not one-sidedly lin- 
guistic. deals intelligently and eloquently with the importance 
this collection for the study medieval culture and religious 
feeling. Regrettably, little this discussion included the 
English summary; one wonders why the whole introduction 
could not have been English the first place, since any Nor- 
wégian likely read will certainly master English. 

Knudsen accepts Flom’s theory that the manuscript was 
written two different scribes, and the insertions two others, 
all four being from the same school writing. But does not 
agree that was written from dictation; many the numerous 
scribal errors can only accounted for visual. Knudsen does 
not accept Hegstad’s suggestion that the manuscript might 
have been written Selja, but leans rather Bergen its 
place origin. does not believe that the absence 
lauted forms before standing due traditional writing from 
Trondheim, but rather the speech the city Bergen. 
general the language shows tendency simplification end- 
ings the direction which fits best with urban environ- 
ment. But finds many examples linguistic forms which 
point originals produced other environments. does not 
seem this reviewer that the search for dialect forms Old 
Norwegian texts particularly profitable. The number un- 
knowns far too great permit anything but ingenious guesses. 

Most interesting the discussion the Latin sources for 
the material here presented. Knudsen notes that even the stave- 
church sermon belongs well-known type medieval sermon, 
and that there are three Icelandic versions which may not 
all copies the Norwegian one. advances the interesting 
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idea that the sermons not based the texts for particular 
Sundays, but directed the general vices the people, are most 
likely native Norwegian. general, however, the contents 
represent the Latin sermon renaissance the twelfth century, 
and many indications point the Munkeliv monastery the 
Benedictine order its point origin Norway. 

The photographs which constitute the greater part the 
edition are clear and easy read; even some the weathered 
pages come out remarkably well. 


Christophersen, Paul. The Ballad Sir Aldingar: Its Origin 
and Analogues, Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 1952, pp. 
258. 

University California, Los Angeles. 


One hundred years ago Svend Grundtvig, the first volume 
his Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, prefaced his publication 
with one the more elaborate 
introductory essays which, their blending caution and 
audacity, mark his mature scholarship. From the literature and 
legend many countries, and from many periods gathers 
impressive array possible sources and analogues for his Danish 
ballad, weaving the whole mass material into ingenious 
carpet theory and bolder assertion. the end guards his 
gates with characteristic caveat: 

interessant vilde det vere, nogen kunde give tilfredsstil- 
lende Forklaring den historiske Sammenheng mellem alle Sagnets mangfoldige 
Former, men hertil troer jeg Tiden endnu ikke kommen. Som reent 


Experiment skal jeg dog her vove opstille Hypothese til Forklaring 
Sagnets Vandring, Udvikling, forskjellige Tilknytninger. 


The hypothesis brief presupposes original common pos- 
session the legendary material among several Germanic 
groups: the theme the chaste queen feminine counterpart 
the story the chaste Joseph. Through various combina- 
tions and accretions, mediated oral tradition and written 
record, the motif runs its course, eventually leaving its signature 
upon English ballad and a,Scandinavian parallel. Grundtvig 
reaches his conclusion these terms: 


\ 
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Dog, det vere hermed som det vil—Fremtiden vil bringe mere Lys Sagen; 
thi “Systemet” ikke ferdigt, Sagnhistorien maaskee mindre end noget andet 
Sted. Men har jeg kun Ret Hovedsagen: udlede alle disse Sagn fra 
samme Kilde, saa vil dette mit Arbeide dog ikke have veret 
Vol. pp. 203-04). 


Some thirty years later Child, writing introduction 
the corresponding English ballad “Sir for his 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, praises Grundtvig for his 
masterly elucidation but does not attempt emulate his prede- 
cessor. Contenting himself with recital the more obvious 
interrelationships the story, comes this sober conclu- 
sion: 

There little nothing all these tales that can historically authenti- 
cated, and much that plain contradiction with history. Putting history out 
the question, there footing firmer than air for him who would essay 
trace the order the development. Even exaggerate the poverty human 
invention far assume that there must have been single source for stories 
numerous and diversified the details, simple exposition the subject- 
matter, with subordinate connections, seems all that safe, present, 


attempt Vol. II, pp. 43-44). 


note that Grundtvig, 1853, judges that the 
required for thorough exploration developed; and 
that Child, 1885, declines present” undertake defini- 
tive conspectus. Yet the scene changes. survey the bibli- 
ography the book under review will make clear that, since 
the days when the two masters popular lore shrank from 
formidable task, many scholars have been occupied with mat- 
ters that bear directly indirectly the problem. enter- 
prising workman, charting the old ground anew under the al- 
tered circumstances, longer ventures his all 
thanks the contributions diligent researchers 
over the century since Grundtvig, now has—saving Child’s 
phrase—a firmer than air.” this new, though still 
perhaps somewhat quaking, firma there are essential areas 
that were simply unknown Grundtvig and Child. 

Here then the more promising field which Christopher- 
sen has conducted his map-making. orderly and perspicu- 
ous arrangement discusses the British tradition, the Scan- 
dinavian tradition, the history the names, the motif gen- 
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eral, and other pertinent subjects. remarked, for example, 
his painstaking investigation the names, particularly that 
Memering, the diminutive champion the slandered queen. 
Anyone who has attempted follow the diversification, through 
purposed change accidental corruption, proper names 
the Arthurian legend balladry whole will understand 
the mystifications that may beset investigator. Memering 
case point; remains best something alias. The 
author’s careful review the ramifications the motif gen- 
eral, traceable through wide reach time and broad range 
literary and popular types fully justifies his conclusion that 
the story not reducible any one narrower origin, Teutonic 
other. for the ultimate formulation the theme the 
British and the Scandinavian ballads, his opinion that the two 
had the first place independent Continental origins and local 
development Britain and Scandinavia, with later secondary 
influence the English ballad upon the Norwegian, carries the 
impression probability from his mustering the evidence. 
valuable Appendix contains tbe texts the British versions and 
the Scandinavian versions the original and parallel 
translation. 

reader who would better pleased with more positive 
assertion sources and connections than have here, may 
well remember that literary relationships one must 
content with approximations the truth; way compensa- 
tion will have the satisfaction seeing, study such 
this, valid demonstration how story themes through their 
inherent vitality continually take new form and meaning; 
will see literature its making. 


Ferhman, Carl. Diktaren och och 
tanke litteraturen antiken till 1700-talet. Bonniers, 
Stockholm, 1952. Pp. 423. Price, crowns (paper bound). 


REVIEWED WALTER psala College. 


This book important new work the field compara- 
tive literature able member the Lund school literary 
critics. presentation, rather large scale, the history 
death imagery from the ancients about 1700. considerable 
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number central texts from world literature are cited and dis- 
cussed: Homer, various other Greek writers, the Bible, medieval 
literature, Villon, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, renaissance 
writers and baroque writers the seventeenth century and 
others. general, fascinating running account pictorial 
motifs literature, death and the sense life’s uncertainty, 
with many enlightening references the imagery painting 
and sculpture. The material rich and provocative thought 
the fields the history ideas, literature, church history and 
art history. The theme itself challenging and interesting, 
and the author develops with considerable learning and ele- 
gance with large perspectives well with enthusiastic study 
characteristic details. 

Homer’s imagery death sleep the fall leaves 
fairly hopeful, but later Greek literature and art the imagery 
becomes more gloomy, especially Lucian, with images such 
shadows, ashes, and skeletons. The Old Testament is, the 
whole, sad and depressed its iconography death, but 
wonderful new hopefulness imagery and thought emerges 
the New Testament. 

The central and most important section the book 
naturally the analysis such medieval art motifs the where- 
abouts the worthies beauties yester year, the debate with 
death, the preparation for death, and most important all, the 
dance death its many forms and influences art and life. 
The book shows striking way how both Villon his various 
poems and Shakespeare the graveyard scene Hamlet sum- 
marize with consummate art many these medieval influences. 
One chapter account the renaissance intensification of, 
reaction to, the medieval motifs before mentioned, and an- 
other one treats the reactions the baroque period from 1600 
on. 

The last chapters the book are largely limited Swedish 
literature and such topics death and the vanity life imagery 
Olaus Petri’s works and the early Swedish psalms, the 
preparation-for-death books the 1600’s on, funeral pomp and 
meditations death (largely sermons), the ages man, the 
dance-of-death influences, and the metaphors reflecting uncer- 
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tainty life. the whole, this book very important, chal- 
lenging, and readable. 

Carl Abraham Daniel Fehrman, the author, docent the 
history literature and poetry the university Lund. has 
written several books Oscar Levertin, the poet, and regularly 
contributes literary criticism current periodicals. The Lund 
school literary criticism, which may considered 
member, outstanding for its many contributions. addition 
Fehrman there are Axel Werin, with many fine studies 
Tegnér, Swedish idealism, and Goethe’s influence literature, 
and Hans Ruin with many fine books poetry and art criti- 
cism—a group men who would world famous and inter- 
nationally important they were using language with wider 
circle readers. 


Rubow, Paul Goldschmidt Kierkegaard. Copen- 
hagen, 1952. Pp. 119. Price, 12.75 crowns. 

Winsnes, Sigrid Undset. Study Christian Realism. 
Translated Foote. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1953. Pp. 258. Price, $3.00. 


REVIEWED SVERRE ARESTAD, University Washington. 


With Goldschmidt Kierkegaard Professor Rubow has added 
another title his now imposing list publications. one 
looks the title here under consideration, one wonders what 
Professor Rubow might have say concerning the relation 
between Goldschmidt and Kierkegaard. However, one turns 
the title page, the subtitle, Nye Studier, appears, 
dispelling any notion that this comparative study. The 
Goldschmidt portion occupies about fifty pages and the one 
Kierkegaard about forty pages the text. This small volume 
concludes with short essay the Book Samuel (Samuels- 
bogen). shall comment briefly the first two essays. 

Professor Rubow begins his essay Goldschmidt asking 
why author who was important his own day, both 
novelist and critic, should almost completely ignored 
the Danes today. Several reasons are advanced: Goldschmidt 
was too closely allied with his own time; his style, characterized 
euphemism, diffuseness and involution, continually shifts 
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from the realistic the imaginative, that the reader only with 
extreme difficulty can follow the trend Goldschmidt’s thought 
and can never certain that has fully understood what was 
meant conveyed; the author’s preoccupation with personal 
religious problems incommensurate with our own time; and 
was personal, subjective writer who offered key 
understanding himself. Professor Rubow distinguishes be- 
tween the intellectual climate Goldschmidt’s time and our 
own and how this distinction militates against him: 

Goldschmidts Miskredit beror snarest paa vore Dages Tvivl 
den personlige Kulturs Verdi eller Nytte, paa Mangelen felles Maal 


mellem Leseren den komplicerede Digter. Tidens Barskhed Tabet 
saa mange stiller sig imellem dem (p. 10). 


The second short chapter discusses Goldschmidt’s literary 
criticism and his political commentaries, principally these 
found expression Corsaren and other weeklies. Chapter three 
gives some detail the background for the novel The 
final chapter treats Goldschmidt follower Saint-Beuve 
literary criticism during his later years—he was now con- 
structive compared destructive critic—as one who re- 
jected naturalism and who toward the end his life became al- 
most completely absorbed the problem nemesis. Gold- 
schmidt’s absorption this matter became utterly personal 
that lost contact with the developments his time, and 
before his death had ceased exert any influence writer 
critic. 

Professor Rubow’s study Kierkegaard includes comment 
him author, his method, his relation Bishop 
Mynster, and extremely engaging analysis the recurring 
passage, “‘the thorn the flesh,” which was the source Kierke- 
gaard’s life-long distress, and derived from conflict between 
the psychic and the physical. The first two these, Kierke- 
gaard’s method and Kierkegaard author, are principally 
analysis Kierkegaard’s literary style, which was highly 
Latinized, and his indirect method communication. The 
chapter Kierkegaard and Bishop Mynster Professor Rubow 
begins stating that there were only three men Denmark 
whom Kierkegaard respected: the venerable philologist Professor 
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Madvig, the aesthetic critic Heiberg, whom Kierkegaard 
owed great debt, and Bishop Mynster. Originally friendly 
terms with the bishop, Kierkegaard ultimately broke with him, 
and Professor Rubow demonstrates very clearly what lengths 
Kierkegaard would maintain the ideal perhaps the illu- 
sion the ideal. Although Professor Rubow has the greatest 
respect and admiration for Kierkegaard author and 
person, nevertheless leaves the refreshing impression that 
Kierkegaard was somewhat less god than great many 
students him are willing concede. That Kierkegaard could 
wrong has manner speaking become legendary, and 
well that someone questioned this impression, even only 
mildly. 

Professor Rubow has engaging style which reflects his 
lucid thought and penetrating mind. always pleasure 
read and re-read him. 

Sigrid Undset, born 1882, grew womanhood the 
period immediately following the great revolt the intellectual 
and artistic life Norway and the rest Europe, period 
which had challenged most the values which men previ- 
ously had lived. The end the period was characterized what 
now seems frantic effort the part the generation that came 
between Ibsen’s and Undset’s destroy every vestige tradi- 
tion which the older generation somehow had neglected 
deliver the fatal blow. Sigrid Undset’s generation thus had 
begin the task either re-establishing the old values new 
foundation discovering almost entirely new philosophy 
life. Sigrid Undset struggled for least two decades before 
she became convinced that modern man must have point 
reference outside himself, central authority, you will, 
which she concluded existed only the Catholic Church. 
Catholicism became her belief. 

the burden Professor Winsnes’ biography present 
this evolution view life represented the essays and 
fiction Sigrid Undset against the background shifting 
emphasis values, covering the periods before, during, between, 
and after two World Wars. 

Professor Winsnes discusses Undset’s development against 
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the broader European background because she was product 
the larger community. Professor Winsnes’ specialty the his- 
tory ideas European literature. That his own discipline 
large measure coincides with the sphere intellectual and cul- 
tural interest that marked Undset’s own artistic preoccupation 
during her entire productive life has resulted that particular 
combination between author and subject that—everything else 
being equal—makes for distinguished biography. 

more detailed discussion the Norwegian edition the 
Undset biography was published (1951), Vol. 23, No. 
pp. which the reader referred. 
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December 


“KUNGSHOLM DAY” 


that day, this proud new flagship the Swedish American Line 
arrives New York her maiden voyage from Gothenburg. Scandi- 
navia’s largest luxury liner, the new 22,000 ton Kungsholm offers 
every passenger, Tourist well First Class, the following 
“Five Star” features: Every stateroom: Outside 
Private toilet Private bath shower Telephone. 


December the Kungsholm South America, from New York 
leaves New York for one round Feb. the Kungsholm will join 
trip Sweden and Denmark. her White Viking team mates, the 
Then, after 18-day West Indies Gripsholm and Stockholm, reg- 
Cruise, leaving New York ular service Scandinavia. 

1954, and 55-day Cruise Around 


For rates, schedules and reservations see your travel agent 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N.Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Calif. SEATTLE Wash. 
181 No. Mich. Avenue 760 Market Street 235 White Henry Bldg. 


Offices agents all principal cities. 
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